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is simultaneously a philosophy of value and a philosophy of reality.
And reality is the same as existence or being. Philosophy cannot be
anything else, because its very method of explanation is normative,
as shown in the above sections. Even science is a theory of value;
but the value it is in search of is different from that which meta-
physics aims at finding out. Hegel therefore is right, so far as our
present point is concerned, in saying that value is not different from
existence, and that the philosophy of value is not different from the
philosophy of the actual. For true existence is not the seeming exis-
tence ; and as our search for the former proceeds, we are naturally
constrained to alter our ideas about it. The opposition felt by
many previous philosophers between logic and ethics was due to
the false premise with which they started, namely, that logic
deals with mere actuality or seeming existence and ethics with
what ougJit to be of value, though logic was recognized by some
to be a normative science. If its norm is ideal existence or reality,
then it is value; and naturally there is difference between value
and actuality, or true existence and seeming existence.^Sorle^,
for instance, writes: "From 'is' to 'ought/ from existence to good-
ness, there is no way that logic has not blocked."1 But surely
logic is not opposed to the Ought. Its real Is is also an Ought;
for it also has to differentiate between the true Is, which is ideal,
and the seeming Is, which is what we call the actual. If the
Absolute of logic were not an Ought, it would not have been
possible at all for it to be identical with the Absolute of ethics,
as Sorley would like it to be. Similarly, Lotze's attempt to solve
the epistemological problem with the help of the concept of value
proved itself to be unsatisfactory, as he assumed that logic and
epistemology dealt with the Is. Both logic and ethics try to find
out the true Is and therefore the Ought. Of course, it should not
be supposed that this Ought can explain how the seeming world
has come to be. In that sense, the Absolute cannot explain the
phenomenal world, and the idea of the summum bonum cannot
explain why there is moral evil in the world. To think that such
an explanation is possible is to have a wrong conception of
explanation. Such an explanation may be demanded, but it is in
principle impossible to give it. The duty of the human being seems,
to be to know what is higher than himself and his surroundings
and try to realize it. In vain does he long for an explanation why
and how the lower has appeared at all.
* Moral Values and the Idea of God, p, 182.
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